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Food is in the most literal sense, the fuel to everything 
we do. Although, to consider food just as fuel does it a 
disservice. Almost every family gathering - worldwide 
takes place around food, to eat with and feed someone 


is at the core of affection. 


It saddens me to see’ the way most students around 
myself eat, shoveling gruel mindlessly, while alone in 
front of a screen. Personally speaking, a-meal is a 
sacred moment , to be taken with those:you care for. 
As with the family lunches.I. grew up with, | strive to 


cook and.eat with my loved ones as often as I.can. 


As well as being as pure a form of affection for another 
as there can be, to cook is»also to show affection for 
oneself. Cooking, like all creative acts;clears the mind, 
yet special in bringing the joint joy of creating and 
creation. If you don’t. cook yet, please consider 
beginning, (we included many pieces in this issue to belp you 
begin) it is the simplest skill to better one’s life. It is by 
far healthier than most takeout, provides .a brief 
moment of calm to the day, and a moment of joy when 
you eat good food. Well, and your friends will visit a 


lot more. 
Ifyou do cook, | have another thing to encourage. 
Most univérsity students eat terribly, do a kindness to 


your friends and invite them over for a real meal. 


Good food is not optional. 


Johann P.V. Montréal, QC, Canada. 2024 
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- To whom it may concern, 


I’m here today to profess my undeniable love for the quintessential 
Montreal grocery store: Segals. Frequented by broke students and the elderly 
Quebecois alike, this Montreal gem has been serving’ the cheapest berries in 
town since 1927. Now, as a business student at Desautels, I find that the only 
appropriate way for me ‘to deliver a love letter to this beloved establishment 
is to perform an in-depth SWOT analysis. It’s only natural. 


Strengths. 

It sounds pretentious, but going grocery shopping at Segals is a 
personality trait. You can tell a lot about a person based on where they decide 
to buy groceries. If you live within a 15-min walking radius from Segals and 
still go to Metro or the Main for your grocery hauls— I will judge you (and am 
justified in doing so). Never have I ever been to any store with cheese and 
berries cheaper than here. 

Segals, you make me feel like a true Montrealer as I squeeze past the 
mass of tourists lining up outside Schwartz’s deli, lugging my .two bags of 
weekly groceries totalling $43.39. This brings me to my second point—going to 
Segals is a. social excursion. I’d be lying if I said I didn’t plan out my 
outfit the day before, to flirt with the occasional hot cashier with two nose 
piercings and/or bleached eyebrows. Segals:is simply so MTLcore, and the weekly 
rotating shopping carts filled with sale items make me feel like a contestant 
on Chopped Canada (which I still aspire to compete in... despite my’ lack of 


credentials). 
Weaknesses. 


Inflation. You didn’t really think that a business student could write a love 
letter without talking about inflation did you? Now yes, obviously I know that 
inflation isn’t caused by Segals, and that it’s not their fault they have to 
raise prices. But that doesn’t mean it's not valid for’ me to feel sad when 
avocados I bought last week for 69 cents suddenly are 79 cents. I guess what 
I'm )trying to say‘is that in am ideal world, I could get my avocados for 69 


cents each and every week of the year. But besides my unrealistic expectations 


(and the unpleasant fish smell that lingers at the back of the store), I find 
no other faults with this institution. 


5; Opportunities. 

I understand that Sunday is the Lord’s day, it would be just so fantastic if I 
had the option to go grocery shopping any day of the week. Don’t be mad, it’s 
just a suggestion. I guess while we’re at it, I should just turn this section 
into a personal wish list of products Segals should offer. Popcorn kernels (not 
microwave ‘popcorn, but regular kernels). Giant bags of all purpose flour. Cheap 
wine. Baby bok choy. Shin ramen (not the WASP instant ramen packets they sell). 
Maybe if I get enough ‘support from this article, Segals will take my 
suggestions seriously. #manifesting. 


5 Threats. 
Cheese thefts. It’s an epidemic. 
On a more serious note, food-insecurity and the affordability of healthy food 


is becoming an increasingly prominent problem, especially since the cost of 


living has skyrocketed. Accessibility to fresh fruits and vegetables at low 
stable prices is something that I have taken for granted during my time living 
in the plateau. So from the bottom of my heart, thank you for what you do, 
Segals. Montreal/I wouldn’t be the same without you. 


Lots of love, Thbex Chop. z ; y 
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Your first time in the kitchen is always overwhelming, especially if it’s 
your first time there alone. Many people leave home without much 
knowledge of the subject, ending up spending far too much money on 
take-out and frozen meals. I was one of those people. I have since 
learned of the art of cookery, and just how fun (and relatively cheap) it 
is to cook. But it’s not easy to get started, so here are a few tips, tricks, 


and tools that will be helpful starting your culinary journey. 


1: Good knife: The most important item for any chef, home or professional, is 
a good knife. While many consider sharp knives to be dangerous to handle, 
actually, it is much more dangerous to have a dull knife. If knife is dull it won’t 
cut through what food, or cut in the direction you want it to cut. This makes it 
much easier for the knife to suddenly slip, and end up slicing your finger or 
going through your hand. As long as you’re careful, this will never be an issue 
with a good knife. Also: get a big cutting board, you can’t do anything on a 


small one. 


2: Tuck your fingers in: For the love of everything and 
anything, please tuck your fingers when you cut anything. Use 
your middle knuckles to aim and stabilize the knife as you're 
cutting anything. This will allow you to cut more easily, 
| precisely, and more cleanly. This is a first step to developing 
knife skills. There are plenty of YouTube videos that will teach 
' you. There’s many very experienced chefs who don’t go for this 

technique, but I guarantee you they've hurt themselves, spare 


yourself the visit to the ER. 


3: Stainless steel bowls: Prep is most of cooking. As soon as you start 
cooking meals that require prep, you are going to need a place to put 
your prepped ingredients. Normal bowls are too small for marinating, 
mixing, or storing ingredients until it's time to cook them. Stainless steel 
bowls come in a variety of sizes and are easy to store, clean, and use. You 
will use these much more often than you think and be very annoyed when 


you don't have enough, so it’s better not to wait. 


4: Start simple: You are just starting your culinary 
journey, there is no need to cook an extravagant 3 hour 
meal. That will just overwhelm and demotivate you. 
Start with simple ingredients, simple preparation, and 
simple cooking processes. Your goal is to learn and 
slowly improve, and the only way to do that is to get the 


basics down. A simple meal is a good meal. 


5: Spices: Salt, pepper, and garlic (you can buy pre-minced) are a must in every kitchen. 
There is no need to have a massive collection of spices or buy top of line quality... yet, 
definetly not at this stage. You can start with ground and dried versions of cumin, paprika, 
and ginger, or any other spices that you think you are more likely to use (ask your family 
which spices they have at home). Don’t get hung up on having every spice a recipe lists, 


the food will still be good even if you’re missing a few of them. 


6: Medium heat is your friend: It’s very hard to control the heat properly when you're 
cooking, especially when you're just starting out. If you leave it too low, your food won't 
cook, but if you put it too high, you'll burn your food. And given that most stovetops us 
students use are pretty bad, you can’t trust the stove to change temperature the way you 
try to adjust it. Your standard MTL rental will have a resistance coil burner, which heats up 
a LOT, and takes a long time to change temperature. Medium heat will allow you to cook 
food, especially meats like chicken and pork, all the way through while not burning it (as 
long as you're paying attention). Play around with temperature after you feel more 


confident. 


7: Measuring cups: Since you are just starting your culinary journey, you don’t have the 
experience necessary to eyeball your ingredients and spices. Stick to the recipe, use 
measuring cups so that you know you're on the right track. A little scale is also cheap, and 
will help in all the same ways. Eventually, you'll naturally develop an intuition, measuring 


things at first will help you get a sense for weights and volume. 


8: Know your finances: Don’t let anyone tell you it's expensive to cook at home. The rule 
of thumb with grocery shopping is $50 per week, per person. You might go a over or 
under, but at the end of the day you’re paying much less than if you go out to eat. Takeout 
on the cheap end hovers around $15: multiply that by seven (if you only eat one meal a 


day) and you’re paying $105 per week, without taking tips into account. That’s double pe 


week, at minimum. 


9: Tupperware: It’s hard to find the time to cook everyday, but luckily we 


have technology that allows us to preserve food longer than ever before. Put 


your leftovers in Tupperware, pop it in the microwave for lunch or dinner the 
next day, and you've saved yourself a ton of time and effort. Just don’t forget 


food in there for too long. 


10: A pot and pan: While it’s not ideal, it is possible to 


make do in the kitchen with just one of each, but certainly 
not without them. There’s no need to worry about getting 
high-quality cookware at this stage, as long as it gets the 
job done. 
Also: check out Johann’s wok article for another cheap thing that will belp 
you get started. 

-Lucas Gompel 


(ON 2 


Have we killed God? Does James McGill’s ghost haunt the 
Arts Building after midnight? Is A Singular Hot Dog a meal? 


It’s over five dollars, so it must be, | suppose. The budget 


A Singular Hot Dog from 
the Hot Dog Man 


A Singular Hot Dog: 6.5/10 (for the 
fun of it), 4/10 (if this is lunch). 

The College Experience: 8/10, 
would recommend. 


won't let it slide otherwise. But debates of mealhood aside, my 
god, are the aesthetics of the hot-dog stand immaculate. The 
sizzling of the meat(?) on the grill, the freshly toasted bun, the 
first bite walking away from the stand and onto the grass. 
Bonus points if it’s the start of autumn, the leaves are changing 
and campus is bustling. The Hot Dog Man is strictly sweater- 
weather, the warm hot dog bun toasty against chilly hands. 


Japote is blissfully cheap, in a clean and comfortable environment and the 
food fills something in the void. The rice isn’t the fluffiest, the curry isn’t the 


The Tori-Don 
@Japote 


The Tori-Don: 7.5/10, a 
solid choice. 

The People There: 
9.75/10 and it’s only 
because I don’t believe in 
giving 10/10. 

Value for Money: 9.5/10. 


best but it’s solid, comforting cooking, down-to-earth and aware of what it 
is. Japote doesn’t try to be more than it is: a family-owed cheap eats with 
frightfully good food for its price. It markets itself to students: seven dollars 
(inclusive of tax and they don’t ask for tip!) for a medium-sized Tori-Don and a 
free reign with the garnishes? They have their demographic laid out for 
them. But (and of course, there’s a catch) it has limited opening hours, a blink- 
and-you-miss-it availability from 11:30 -14:00. And the queue, that’s nasty. 
There’s no grabbing a quick bite when the queue is thirty minutes long. The 
portions, though more than reasonable for the price, aren't massive. A 
medium is good for a light meal, a large for hungrier days. 


Despite bright daylight outside, once | ducked through the doorway of 
Joe’s Panini 24hr, time turned amorphous and slathered itself all over 


The Philly Cheesesteak 
5 sae the vaguely-suspect blackbox floor. If a place could feel like it was open 
of Joe s Panini for 24hrs, then it would be Joe’s Panini (and Milton B). But, unlike 


Milton B, Joe’s Panini can boast reasonably priced food. Their panini 


The Philly Cheesesteak: 


5.5/10, a lil dry and shriveled 
despite not having a single 
wilted lettuce leaf in there. 


came to a neat eight dollars, tax included; the majority of the menu was 
similarly priced with a decent variety. Unfortunately, I was not 


adequately enticed by my experience there to return: it’s not close to 


Price For Value: 7.5/10 campus (ten minutes from Gert’s), their portions are very middle-of- 


The Level of Sus: 7.5/10 the-road, and I wasn’t sufficiently impressed by my choice of panini. 


No hard feelings, but no feelings in particular. 


Whether or not McGill Pizzeria is a goldmine or not is another question, 


The Gyro 
Pita at McGill 


Pizzeria 

The Level of Comfort Food 
that a Gyro Pita Provides: 
6.5/10 

Ability to Stay Within 
Budget: 3/10 

Costa’s Niceness: 10/10 


which | grapple with late at night. If you tip less than 15%, there’s variety for 
what can be bought for under ten (which is a rarity on this list). On the 
other hand, since the McGill Pizzeria is a (somewhat) proper sit-down 
restaurant, it is awkward to skimp on the tip. Honestly, the best advice here 
is to throw the budget out of the window. The McGill Pizzeria isn’t meant 
to be eaten with an eye on the price; you gotta just order what your heart so 
desires and soak up the atmosphere of abundance and grease. Get the trio, 
get the side of potatoes. Get the fourteen-inch McGill Special Sub. Pizzas, 
breakfast-for-lunch, spaghetti and meatballs - the world is an oyster. 


Anything that comes out to under ten at the Pizzeria is a ‘meal’ that makes 


you feel vaguely depressed anyway. 


(ish) 


Qi 


The Frenchie 


Fresh From Gert’s 
The Frenchie: 6.5/10, solid 


choice but more seasoning 


Brie, raspberry jam, ham; well-pressed and hot inside, a crunch when you bite it and the 
trickle of cheese spilling out - what more could | want in my grilled cheese? With the 
student discount (20%), Gert’s has definitely shot up in my esteem as a convenient option 
to grab a bite on campus. But that’s the issue: the grilled cheese is only a bite. (I’ve eaten 


multiple grilled cheeses at BDA, don’t come after me). The sandwiches on the other hand Olli d.hasppreetetedaePHInK 


- damn (they come out to over ten with tax and tip, unfortunately). They're made with it 
salt. 


The Mysterious Sandwich: 
7.5/10, reluctantly 
impressed. 

Incredulity that Gert’s is 
(somewhat) Cute: 8/10 


focaccia bread, a much appreciated deviation from the typical sandwich fare. The portions 
are hearty, a good change from the skimp portions this list has had to grapple with. My 
only grip is that I wasn’t sure which sandwich | ended up getting. I ordered the Jurassic 
Pork but I’m 100% sure there wasn’t pork anywhere inhere. Still, for the price, the quality 
and the comfortable café, sandwich roulette is a game I’m willing to play. 

Or just get the grilled cheese, I guess. 


The beef chili at the Education Building’s Soupe Café (henceforth dubbed 
Education Soupe) is the best chili I’ve ever had, which doesn’t say much 


The Beef Chili at 
Soupe Café (Education 
Building) 


The Beef Chili: 8/10 
Accessibility to the Beef Chili: 
3/10, would not advise trekking 
up the hill on hope and 


because | had my first bowl of chili at the ripe old age of nineteen. And 
despite the world-revelation said chili brought me, I can’t in good faith 
recommend it. The beef chili at Education Soupe is a fleeting presence. Most 
days, they have bean or vegan chili rather than beef. It’s a choice | 
disapprove of. And on the rare day they do have beef chili, they sell out. It’s 
absolutely awful. It’s not like here’s anything else worth eating at Education 
Soupe. They never toast the sandwiches long enough so the insides are cold, 


praveren (er conecditty. thercimene their othesoups are thin and unsatisfying, and their shriveled poke-bowls 


in Burnside) 


shouldn’t lay claim to the title poke-bowl. 


The ‘Chicken 


Sandwich’ @BASHA 
The Pita: 8/10 (if the aftereffect 


Shoutout to everyone else who orders the ‘chicken sandwich’ as well. Honestly, the 


chicken pita slaps, and I won't take any criticism. | know: the pool of grease that 


accumulates at the bottom of the waxed paper, the lettuce strips that taste like nothing, 
the pita which tends to stale around the edges. It can be objectively gross. | counter you 
this: it’s warm, it’s filling and it’s cheap (c’mon, don’t ask me to tip at Basha, it’s under ten with a 
10% tip, okay?). Of course, inhaling any product from Basha inevitably leads to the classic 
Basha hangover (it’s the fast-food effect), but 1 think it’s worth the pain. It’s so much better 
than the sad, tasteless and overpriced pita at the new Mediterranean café in McConnell 


headache is discounted) 
The Vindication I Get when 
I Compare it to the Price of 
Mezze: 9.75/10 
Convenience: 8/10 (iwo 


locations, one on Eaton, one on 


The Spicy Chipotle 
Chicken Wrap (Value 


Deals) of A&W 


The Wrap Itself: 4/10 

The Wrap at 03:00 with a Side 
of Crisis (and too much ketchup): 
6.5/10 


Sherbrooke and almost no wait 


time!) 


As an impartial investigator, AxW should not have made it onto this list. But 
lo and behold, it’s 24-hour neon lights and my late night munchies have 
brought us to this point. To stay under ten, their menu is surprisingly 
unaffordable (with tip and tax), which left me with their value deal options. | 


chose the spicy chicken wrap, a choice that was lacking. Spicy chipotle mayo 


slapped onto a chicken tender and bundled in a tortilla shell, yet for the price 
(and the time of the night), can | complain? For price per value, it’s better 
than the alternative of Milton B. 


Tajine from Les Fermes du Marché 
(Pop-Up in University Centre) 


Like most, | was seduced by four dollar lunches, and therefore, bitterly disappointed by 


The Actual Food: 6.5/10 | the slap of reality | was dealt. Let me clarify: the smallest size is four dollars, excluding tax 

The Original Sentiment and tip. The ‘small’ is not lunch, it’s a snack, thank you very much. I won’t debate the 

Versus Failure in quality of the food: | have a friend who swears by their Tajine and another who denounced 

Execution: 6.5/10 their rice as hard and sauce as tasteless. Personally, I'd label it mediocre from the tajine 

The Immense Feeling of I’ve tried. No, my grip is with being deceived. To get lunch at Les Fermes du Marché, I’d 

Deceit: 9.5/10 pay a similar price to a sandwich from Gert’s. Come high hell, high water, and | refuse to 
believe in four dollar lunches anymore (at least, not from SSMU). Just go to Gert’s. 


The ‘Chicken Sandwich’ from Vinh’s Too 


saved the best for last. Oh my lord, Vinh’s. | love Vinh’s. | love Vinh’s even when | get 


there after the lunch rush and | order a ‘chicken sandwich’ and they give me a 


The Grilled 
Chicken Banh Mi: 
8.25/10 

My Loyalty to the 
Cause: 8/10, my 
wallet doth protest 


simultaneously soggy and stale sandwich with too much margarine. It’s been stewing in its 
little plastic case for hours. There’s not the bite of the baguette when you bite in, and the 
aftertaste of the margarine lingers - somehow, it still hits. The daikon always adds enough 


tang and texture, the chicken has enough flavour to carry through, and whatever the case, 
bread is bread. How wrong can you go? And when you go to Vinh’s before the lunch rush 


(maybe it’s because I never bave time for breakfast), the grilled chicken banh mi rejuvenates me. looantioh 


Something about the grilled chicken is just superior to the other varieties. The grilled 
pork comes close but Vinh’s Classic, the barbecue pork and the sausage don’t hold a 


candle to my regular order. (editor’s note: there’s two Vibns on campus, basement of music building, and 


one in the genome building across from trottier.) 


Although this article began optimistically, 
my hopes quickly waned (like the orchid | 
forget to water during final season). Food 
is expensive. When Let’s Eat McGill 
campaigns against the price of food 
McGill serves, it’s reflective of the general 
cost of food. The mental acrobatics and 
time-sunk-cost fallacy negate most 
savings; portion sizes become a concern 
on a budget. McGill’s campus isn’t a ‘food 
desert’, but with the options and their 
pricing? Not great pickings. 


Let's talk tea. More spec ea. Call it boba, pearl mi 
tea, BBT or pdo pao chd vent missed it in 


Montreal Bubble Tea 


Leading the revolution 


Montreal is no slacker on the bubble tea scene, but it’s far from the capital of bubble tea. It was an 
unpleasant surprise when | arrived from Hong Kong. Boba wasn’t born and bred in Hong Kong but 
that doesn’t stop us from going hard: we give everyone a good run for their money, and it’s my 
opinion that Montreal has yet to put up a good fight. Perhaps I’m too biased, too jaded from the 
lack I’ve seen so far. Here’s my pitch: let’s revolutionize bubble tea and this is how we should do it. 


1.Cut the prices. 


Boba should not be a luxury but in MTL, it definitely is. Let me compare like-to-like. 
Opposite the Guy-Concordia metro station, the Alley sells its Royal No.9 Milk Tea for 
$5.75 CAD. If we add tax and a tip of 15%, it comes to around $7.60 CAD. Opposite the 
exit of iSquare from MTR (mass transit railway, Hong Kong’s equivalent of the Metro), the 
Alley sells its Royal No.9 Milk Tea for $24.0 HKD. And it’s a flat fee of $24.0 HKD 
because we don’t get taxed nor do we need to tip. As | write, the exchange rate is 1 HKD 
to 0.18 CAD, meaning | pay $4.20 CAD for the same drink back at home. The magic of 
maths reveals a 76% price jump betweenHong Kong and MTL. And that’s not an uneven 
comparison. If | wanted to hammer the point home, | would use the basic boba from Bai 
Fung (we'll get to it), which costs $20.0 HKD, and compare it to Preso, where the 
cheapest tea with any form of tapioca is $7.99 CAD. Are you ready for the percentage 
difference when | factor in tax and tip (15%)? | pay a disgusting 194% increase in 
Montreal. 


2. Corner the market on cheap lunches with combos. 


This doesn’t just mean selling food with boba, no, Montreal already does that. Chatime 
has its waffle, Yi-Fang has its little fishy-shaped pastries, Majesthé and Nos Thé are sit- 
down restaurants with bubble tea on their menus. | mean, set lunches of bubble tea with 
rice balls or sandwiches or noodles or bentos. This is my favourite type of fast food in 
Hong Kong. At Bai Fung Bento, a staple at food courts around the city, the fried chicken 
bento is $61 HKD, and if you add a drink, you take $8 HKD off the drink price. My boba 
and bento comes out to $73 HKD, or around $13.14 CAD. Since we don’t have tax or tip, 
it’s less than the price of a hot meal at the residential dining halls, and it tastes better too. 
On days where you're feeling fancy, you can order a fun drink. Bai Fung doesn’t only have 
the traditional milk, cold-brew and black-sugar teas, they have options that many MTL 
boba-only shops lack: a line of taro and taro paste drinks, soy-milk specialties, and the 
cheese-cream topping. A slightly classier option would be something like A Xing Fruit Tea 
& Rice Roll (don’t ask about the name; the translation isn’t good). The rice rolls are a 
decent size, portable and feel a little trendier than the bento boxes do. And A Xing has a 
black sesame soya-milk drink that Bai Fung doesn’t. It’s a win all around for me. 


3. Diversify with alternative milks. 


I'll preface this with my bias. | absolutely adore soy-milk, especially that of the black 
sesame variety, so my advocacy of SOYmart is purely personal. In my defense, they 
combine my favourite things into one drink: the uber-thick soy-milk with tofu pudding and 
pearls topped with a black sesame cream covering. It’s hard to describe my agony when | 
think about how long | have to wait until | have it next. I’ve seriously considered asking my 
parents to make the twenty-minute detour on the way back from the airport so | can have 
it the day | land in Hong Kong. The way | crave that drink is unseemly, to say the least. But 
| like to reassure myself that my order isn’t even close to the most excessive drinks on 
SOYmart’s menu. SOYmart currently features limited-time durian menu, and it includes 
durian soymilk with tofu pudding topped with cream. Because of the price of durian, it’s 
eye-wateringly expensive. Yet, it still comes out to less than a slush from Presotea. Huh. 
Stepping away from my bias, neglecting to mention the nut-milk craze Hong Kong picked 
up would be disingenuous reporting. Don’t question Nut Mylk (?): NUTTEA has built their 
brand around it, and quite successfully at that. They have ten stores around the city, so 
business must be booming. | tried their iconic drink, the Earl Grey Tea with Chocolate Nut 
Cream, and it was a relatively smooth tea with a nice thickness and nuttiness from the 
cream. It was worth the novelty purchase, but | wouldn’t consider myself their target 
demographic. Their brand lacks the toppings | like (rather, they have brown-sugar jelly, 
quinoa, oats, and konjac jelly) and their drinks are closer to the smoothie variety of teas 
than the overly milky ones | prefer. | don’t like nuts or avocado enough to try the Avocado 
Nut Mylk, though | am curious enough to try their Purple-Rice Nut Mylk. 


Ny 


ABOUT PRICES, SNACKS ANDYTS AESTHETICS 


4. INVEST IN SPECIALTEAS. 


Taro, and before you say anything, MTL is 
severly lacking in taro (? a bit awkward). 
Taro is versatile: taro balls (large and 
small), taro paste, taro-flavoured teas, 
taro chunks, and there is a whole world of 
taro-adjacent snacks. In Hong Kong, Taro 
Station has capitalized on this trend and 
taken it further: just look at their Mochi 
Ovaltine Latte with Taro Paste. Their 
sandwiches are bestsellers and come in 
sweet and savory options. There’s the 
savory in the combination of pork floss 
and taro paste; sweet in the combination 
of panna cotta and taro paste. With their 
little taro cartoon on the side of their 
drinks, Taro Station locks the taro lovers 
down. 


Unlike Montreal, each iteration of boba 
has representation in Hong Kong. There 
are bubble tea shops specializing in fruit 
tea, yogurt, cheese foam... But you can't 


ce) have pearl milk tea without the pearls, 


and that is precisely why Hong Kong has 
Bubble Lee, Lady BoBo and Truedan. Just 
by their names, they have declared their 
intention to compete for the crown of 
best pearls. Whether it’s because they're 
made in-house (Truedan) or because they 
offer a twist on tradition (Lady BoBo has 
agar balls and I’m not sure how sold | am 
on those), each store has their loyal 
customers. All three of the brands have 
three stores open — you would think the 
competition see an oversaturation, yet 
everyone is. thriving, company and 
consumer. All the more justification for 
Montreal to start working on its catalogue 
of bubble tea stores; | wouldn’t mind 
having more options near campus. 


5.UP THE GAME OF AESTHETICS. 


What can | say? Half the battle’s won if I’m 
forcing someone to take a picture of me with 
my cup. Mother Pearl takes advantage of my 


@ shallow character. Their vegan bubble tea and 


charcoal activated pearls and _ plant-based 
techniques aren't the reason for my patronage 
— it's because the tea | get is a work of art. The 
hole-in-the-wall storefront, their layering of 
colours, and the beautiful logo sucks me in. It’s 
the aesthetic. 


Maybe I’ve been harsh. The contest between Hong Kong and 
Montreal’s bubble tea scenes will always be unfavorable, and I've 
been awfully snobbish. | haven't deigned to grace the Canada- 
based stores because my boba superiority complex won't even let 
me through the door. Who knows? Maybe the Real Fruit Tea in 
Eaton Centre will usurp SOYmart in my heart. Or maybe Ocha will 
actually impress me. Still, that doesn’t change my rankings. Right 
now, my favourite cuppa of Monreal pearl milk tea remains the 
Alley’s Crunchy Tiramisu, and I'm looking to change that. | want to 
miss the MTL bubble tea scene when | go home, so | guess | better 
get exploring. (Or maybe MTL can take a page from my notes.) 
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Take Tearapy: though the English 
translation of their name needs work, 
everything else is impeccable. Their Dirty 
Purple Potato Milk with Pearls is such a 
lovely vibrant purple that | see why foodies 
make the trek off Hong Kong Island to say 
they've been. Their iconic burger, served in 
a golden cage with a side of fries, probably 
doesn’t hurt the hype either. 


Consider the humble soybean. This bland, 


<“s unremarkable, starchy legume is somehow 
2 supposed to become, a deep meaty soy sauce, or 
KS & rich chocolaty douchi (also called black bean sauce, it’s 

what gives Mapo tofu its taste),or sweet and earthy 
©) © miso? What if I told you that not only are all of 


these ingredients created by a single magical 


; & organism, but that the exact process, with slight 
© “3 Sts tweaks, can yield: Sake; Shaoxing, or an almost 
; unnervingly good fake chocolate? 
og fi © Enter koji, a set of several Aspergillus molds with 
y ye manifold culinary applications. 


Koji enables all of these products and many, many more. Most industrial enzymes used in modern 
food processing were derived from koji. Koji and other fermenting processes allow Japanese food 
to strike its perfect balance between complex flavors and simple, elegant dishes. A good soy sauce 
or miso can add the same deep flavors of a long-simmering stock to a dish, but in a way that feels 
much cleaner, more refined, and incredibly light on the palate. Koji, applied correctly, enhances 
the flavor of virtually everything you can think of. It adds very little of the distinct fermentation 
funk that people associate with similar products (like kombucha), and instead can make ingredients 


more flavorful versions of themselves, while magically not making them unrecognizable. 


Koji, like all molds, grows by forming a dense network of mycelia that 
dispenses enzymes, slowly digesting whatever substrate it’s living on. 
Delicious. The enzymes that koji produces are its power. Primarily, koji 


creates two types of enzymes: protease, which breaks proteins down 


into amino acids, and amylase which breaks down starches into simpler 


sugars. Koji’s unique varieties of protease and amylase just happen to 


break down their substrates in just the right way to taste delicious. 


Koji is not just used in savory foods, but in alcohol as well. To explain why, first, we need to just a 
little more food chemistry. If you remember from high school, carbohydrates are actually just 
sugars holding hands very tightly. In fact, they hold hands so tightly that our body has to use 
energy to get at the individual sugars. In the same way that amino acids tasted better than proteins 
because they were more bioavailable, table sugar tastes much sweeter than bread because it's easier 
for our body to get to it (bioavailable), as yeast is unable to digest carbohydrates. Enter koji, the 
amylase we talked about earlier breaks down rice into a sweet, porridge-like gloop called amazake. 
Yeast eats the sugars in amazake and produces alcohol. Amazake by itself tastes pretty good and is 
a relatively common drink in parts of Japan. (If you're wondering bow yeast can make beer or whisky, despite 


those also coming from grain, it's also enzymes, just from the malting process instead of koji. See Johann’s beer article). 
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With all of the very interesting and super engaging chemistry out of the way, we can talk 
about what this looks like in practice. 

The first thing you need to know about growing koji at home is that it needs a fairly 
specific temperature, around 30c, and humidity between 70% and 75% to thrive. To 
maintain those conditions, | recommend building a box with some form of automatic 
temperature and humidity controls. A basic humidistat and thermostat can be bought on 
Amazon for about $40 each. I use the brand Inkbird, simply because it seemed to be the 
most highly recommended online. For my setup, I bought a cooler, humidifier, and 
reptile heat lamp, drilled a couple of holes in the cooler, and ran wires through them. I 


now have a warm box that can grow mold whenever | want. 


This is recommended for the most consistent results, but I have seen 
other people grow their koji in a cabinet with some warm water, albeit 
with less reliability. However you end up getting there, you should have 
some space that can be about as warm as a particularly hot summer day, 
and humid enough that if you place a damp towel within, it will neither 
get wetter nor drier. You should be able to maintain these conditions 
for at least 36 hours, but shooting for 48 is best. If you decide to go 
down the build-a-box route, don’t forget to buy a thermostat with a 
mechanical on/off switch not a button, so that the Inkbird controller can 


turn it off and on without needing a button to be pressed every time, 


and be sure to place your temperature probe inside your koji, not on the 
walls of the chamber. 


After settling on a fermentation chamber design, we should start trying to 
source our koji. | bought mine from GEM Cultures, a small company in 
Washington state that mostly services restaurants. According to the Noma 
Guide to Fermentation (where I learned almost everything I’m writing now) they have 
some of the most reliable koji spores in the US. They accept international 
orders, but the process is easier if you have access to Venmo. They sell a koji 
variety pack (some strains are bred for misos, some soy sauces, some to grow on barley, and 
others still for sake) for just about $35, though shipping is likely to be another 
$30 on top of that. Buying koji off Amazon or directly from Japanese brands 


is also an option, but I have heard that they are less reliable. 


Next, we should sanitize everything. We’re setting up an ideal mold-growing environment, only 
our mold should be taking advantage of it. Once everything is clean (you did clean everything, right?) we 
can start growing our Koji. First, choose a substrate. It can be either pearled barley or white rice, 
(or really any grain, go crazy, but rice and barley are by far the most reliable). Soak the grain for a few hours, and 
then steam it until each grain takes very little effort to chew, but aren’t falling apart. 

Next, choose some vessel. Traditional koji is grown in cedar because of its natural, anti-microbial 
properties, but most modern koji is grown in perforated sheet trays. Whatever you choose, it 
should allow air to easily pass through, and, unless it is cedar, should not be porous (so no plastic 
or other wood). 
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Mix your koji spores with some rice or wheat flour, and sprinkle them evenly on your chosen 


grain. Cover with a damp towel and place the vessel in your chamber for at least 36 hours. At the 
24-hour mark, take them out, mix the grains around, and form a couple troughs down the middle, 
to allow for the heat the koji generates to dissipate. After 36 hours, the koji should have formed a 
dense, white, fluffy mycelium that binds all of the grains tightly together. 


If the mycelium is white but hasn’t grown much, stick it back in for an 
additional 12 hours, the temperature and humidity were probably too low. If 
the mycelium has a slightly greenish-yellow tint but is still dense and fluffy, 
it means the koji has begun to spore, this is entirely safe but doesn’t taste 
amazing, your temperature and humidity were too high. If the koji is green 
and not very fluffy, it has begun to spore but wasn’t able to grow very well, 
the humidity was too low, or the temperature was too high, or both were 
correct but inconsistent. The koji should smell earthy, floral, and pretty 
good. If it tastes or smells off, or if it looks like there are two distinct molds, 
throw it away, something else is growing. 


Now that we have our koji, we can do pretty much anything we want with it. Mix it with a 

lot of water, a lot of salt, and some meat, and in three months it'll become garum, a 
delicious not-quite-soy-sauce based on fish sauce. Mix with less water, not as much salt, 
and a soybean mash will turn into miso in a month. Blend it with a lot of salt and water and 
itll turn into shio-koji, a marinade that will make everything from vegetables to pork more 
tender and flavorful in hours. Break up the mycelium, roast on high in an oven until a deep 
dark brown, and blend with cream to create what tastes like an alternate-dimension version 
of chocolate. If you know what this means, you can even lacto-ferment the koji and create 
something that - to me at least - tastes exactly like a Christmas ham. You can grow koji 
directly on whole veggies and steaks to replicate the charcuterie process on almost 
anything. Experimenting here is really, really fun, but none of these suggestions are 
detailed enough to be recipes, and much more research is needed before you embark on 
any of them. (Especially the miso/garum, done correctly they're very safe, but deviations 
from the correct recipe will poison you). 


There is so, so, so much more to say, but hopefully, this guide can serve as an intro to the magical 


world of koji. Modern soy sauce making techniques use acid hydrolysis to break down soybeans 


and wheat into amino acids and sugars, not koji. And this hopefully begins to explain the real 
magic of koji: really nice soy sauce is like a completely different condiment. It has deep, rich 
caramel notes and a complexity that can’t be summed up in words. This complexity comes from 
the millions of chemical reactions that occur within koji, over and above its simple enzymatic 
action. We have never made a good chicken stock in a lab because it is impossible to replicate the 
billions of chemical reactions that allow grain feed and some minerals to turn into an entire 


chicken. When cooking with koji, we plug into the natural world itself and leverage its 


indescribably complicated, irreplicable chemical reactions to create impossibly delicious food. 


Submission by Milton Rosenbaum 
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Passionate About Food? 


On the Table is on the hunt for the finest writers and sharpest copy 
editors to grace McGills first culinary magazine. Share your secret 
recipes, delve into the annals of food history, or become the discerning 
restaurant critic you've always wanted to be — your byline awaits! 


Want to be an occasional contributor?Single contributions are heartily 
welcomed. Whether it's a mixologist's masterpiece or tales of your 
culinary adventures, if it's related to the splendid world of food and 
drink, we're eager to showcase your work. Enliven our pages with your 
gastronomic genius!" 


Send in your applications or submissions to @onthetablemag! © 
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Most alcohol comes from quite simple procedures. Wine! grapes ferment extremely easily, as most 


Srapes are already naturally covered in wild yeast Since traits are full Of simple sugars, simply, 
mashing up srapes and leaving them a winile will lead to wines dhe wine might be awful, but it can get 
your diumks 

Whis case of fermentation goes for almost all fruit) eit Ericksonmmade wine from wild)Newfie berries. 
Apple juice turns to hard! cider so easily that we need to pasteurize it to keep it at all. Pineapples 
become tepache ridiculously fast. Fruit likes turning to booze soymuch, that most fruit in a grocery, 


stone ane slightly aleoholie 


Grain is very diferent, Grain Stores its! sugar tor tutune srowthy, binding suears) im lome claims) vercall 


thosechains! carbs) fomsate keeping, whichwyeast cant eet toeasilys 


This makes it all the’more! bizame that most ancienct alcohol is beer Weve found evidence of beer as 
far back as 113.000) B@ in modern day Israelp predating not only wine but even agriculture! 
Beer is, broadly, any alcohol fermented! from erain, but recalls to ferment grain one needs to break 


the carbs, to get at the sugars. 


To render carbs into fermentable sugars, one needs enzymes» While some use enzymes produced 
elsewhere (Such as in chicha, where enzymes from saliva are used by chewins corn, then spitting it 
out, or sake, where koji is used), grain has its own enzymes, as the seedling, much like yeast, cannot 
use starch to grow, So one must trick the seed into believinesits| time to erow, this we is called 


malting. 


To get a better undestanding of how our oldest (and to this 
day, quite popular) drug came to be, | decided to make my, 


— rr. 
own beer as ancient sumerians would. (Adapted from Max: \ 
Miller @Tasting History s recipe) y a iy 
| began by malting the grain. Soaking the grain, | simulated! the : ¢ a 


rainfall of springtime, and accordingly they began to grow, | ve ' 
¥, 
used mostly wheat, with some other geographically appropriate : 


srains | procured at my local anti-vax hippie market. yeh o¥ 


After the seeds sent out roots, | tasted them everysday*until 
they had a sweet, malty flavour. When they became sweet, | | 
simulated the sumerian sun with my oven, and dried them until 


allfimoisturetwas driven, out, and they,smelled like honey, 


= | — eS 


omen PEs some sourdough donated’ by my, friend’ Morgan Sharpe, Cth I ground 
myself from some unmalted grain Ihad setyasides Krom! this fed sourdough, amd more homemade 
flOoUtpelealsopmacle, Bappitysa,sont oh yeasted batter dricdiin the sum (I,just left. them, on my raciaton) 
__ Winch sumerians usec im their beer brewing. 
This was the main reasom | decided to sumenian beer, as all evidence points to their yeast 
coming from sourdough, which is never in modern brewing. Modern yeast is bred! to tolerate 
much more ethanol than bread yeast, and all modern brewing essentially amounts to yeast 
clavourinsy stigag untill it dies overwhelmed by it’s own boozy excrement (yum). 3 
ourdough, some date 


After the Bappir was dry, | combined ite with: die malted geal some more § 
Syrup, and!a couple of figs. It was sumerian. common practice toa to beer, such as alappanu 


pehichswasgflavoured with pomegranates. Fruit, as well as flavor, oe extra easily fermentayle 
| sugar. 
[-dham topped ve Gra and yratm mistook with distlled wetter andl let fe femmente 
(fallbWed the fermentanion alongivithh :ehiaciomctcr, until the aby stopped nising & 


trengt £.. beer was about 


isiaaeally: ahs Beal wouldve been drunk flat, and as it was not 
; ae ee: a Straw. lo carbonate beer one meeds a container 
hb surized. | decided! to drink it both ways, bottling 


‘Flat, cit tach COI en iiceMMe nEMMEEBlanche, thé 
lactofermentation from the sourdough somehow produced a strong — 
___Citrusy note. The mainmmotesywere yeast, bread, andicitrus. The date 


a sent fig some Conmolecely chisselnre-tneck 2 


ded sumerian beer, after a ee eied simi although q 
-. me more of kombucha the flat beer. And another 
We a Ps a month of aging, tasted almost exactly like kombucha. 


ie this raised more questions than itamswered, | still have no 
clue how malting wouldibe discovered. Having made meee wine, 

kombucha, and’now beer beer is by far the most complex. Is sll > 
puzzles me asito howsbeer could besthe oldest. _JPV 
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ICE CREAM AND WAR: 
THE USS LEXINGTON AND JOSEPH HELLER'S CATCH-22 


What lengths would you go to for a pint of ice cream? Would you walk through 


a blizzard for a container of Ben and Jerry’s? How about a rainstorm for a scoop 
of Haagen-Dazs? While for me, and many others, ice cream is the ultimate 
comfort food (and putting aside late night emergency runs to an open ice cream 
shop) | can say with certainty that | would not take a personal risk to indulge. 
Even if it were for free! The same, however, cannot be said for a group of U.S. 


Navy soldiers aboard the sinking USS Lexington (CV-2) during World War II. 


As Admiral Noel A. M. Gayler recounted in an interview about the sinking 
during the May 1942 Battle of the Coral Sea, “some clown passed the word that 
there was free ice cream. So while they were abandoning ship, sailors were 
lining up for free ice cream. Of course, they puked it up as soon as they had 
been swimming in salt water a little while.” 

This scene of men puking up ice cream while swimming for their lives is so 
absurd it seems to have come out of a plotline from Joseph Heller's 1961 novel 


Catch-22, a satire about U.S. soldiers during WWII. 


In Heller's work, he describes a scenario where an army lieutenant by 
the name of Milo Mindbender comes up with an elaborate scheme to 
sell certain in-demand food items to his comrades. Among these items 
are “baklava from Ankara”; “strudel from Hungary”; “petits fours from 
Paris”; and a whole assortment of other foods. Eventually, when his 
business verges on collapse, Milo resorts to selling chocolate covered 
cotton. 

“it’s really cotton candy, delicious cotton candy. Try it and see.” 

When asked by his fellow soldier why he doesn’t try the concoction for 
himself, Milo dryly responds “I did try. And it made me sick.” 


At one point, drunk off the profitability of his business, Milo sells these 
scarce desserts to the Germans. Because he deems himself a “fair man”, 
he fights for both the Allied and the Axis powers, leading him to bomb 
his own regiment. During his trial Milo gets off scot-free, once he 
convinces a judge that the true American value is capitalism, living up to 
his last name of Mindbender. 
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In the U.S. Navy during WWII, however, there was no need for a middleman like Milo Mindbender, 
as serving ice cream during mealtimes became mandatory. In a recent article published in The 
Atlantic, “How Ice Cream Helped America at War,” Matt Siegel recounts how the Navy spent “$1 
million in 1945 converting a concrete barge into a floating ice-cream factory,” providing ice cream to 
ships that were incapable of making their own. On this barge, every 7 minutes about 10 gallons of ice 
cream was produced, stacking up to about 1,500 gallons of ice cream a day. The Navy justified this 
pursuit by stating that “in addition to being one of America’s favorite desserts, ice cream is 
nourishing and economical,” and touted its importance as a “source of vitamins, proteins, and 
minerals.” 

The Army soon followed the Navy’s example, setting up “miniature ice cream factories,” and 
delivering cartoons of ice cream directly to fox holes. One group of pilots in a Marine fighter 
squadron even used a drop tank, an access panel, and wires to mix together condensed milk and 


cacao powder to create their own supply of ice cream while stuck on an island. 


Why did American soldiers turn to ice cream in times of war, and not 
some other dessert? The answer could be due to both psychological and 
physiological factors. One 2017 Austrian study found that ice cream 


“lowered the human startle response” in both men and women, a 


physiological phenomenon that wasn’t present with other sweetened 
foods that were tested. Simultaneously, the writer Margaret Visser argues 
that ice cream “evokes two kinds of 

nostalgia’: One that brings to mind childhood memories, and another 
that conjures up a feeling of “elsewhere” (like sitting on a beach or the 
calmness of summer vacation). This feeling of being “elsewhere” was 
surely a state of mind that the majority of soldiers sought during the most 


trying and unfamilliar times of their lives. As Admiral Gayler somberly ‘ 


concludes in his interview about the USS Lexington ice cream incident: 
“People don't realize how young they were. God, they were only 18 or 
19 at the most.” 
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In Brindisi, the fishmonger’s floor is lined with p 
soon become a feast for the New Year. Each 
accordance to its specialties; the kitchen must produce a l tr 
In Apulia, the region that hosts the city of Brindisi, towns even ‘Las a bit a, (like 
Lecce) are not traditionally fish towns, but Brindisi is a fis port, so tradition 
demands a celebration of the sea. Everyone in town orders at the 
fishmongers, and my father and I wonder whether there will be anything left for us. 


This is the third place we stop by: first the actual port where all the fisher’s stalls are 
closed and, after that, another fishmonger who was sold out of everything. It is 
precisely this difficulty, finding anything to eat on New Year's eve, which has us 
hunting about the unusually quiet for our next few dinners: with every restaurant 
closed except the exceedingly expensive, we’ve decided to give home cooking a shot. 
This adventure has become something of an emerging tradition for us as a family when 
we travel together during holidays. With the advent of AirBnB and their generally well- 
equipped kitchens it’s easy, and indeed tempting, to cook at ‘home’ with local 
ingredients. My father and I’s first time doing this was in Athens, where we found our 
kitchen generously furnished: the host has left at our disposal some greek wine, herbs 
(including heroic quantities of oregano), various spices, fruit, and some mastic liquor, 
and the basic oil, salt, and pepper. 


Since absolutely everything was closed on New Year’s Eve and the next day, we were 
happily condemned to cook. 


( he resin of a tree r to the Medite 


9s enjoys a particularly good reputation 
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of what I call the « good bits ». Those off-putting littles treasures which hold all of the 
boldest and most surprising flavours of an animal: heart, liver, lungs, kidneys, and other 
such internal delicacies. Those parts of the rabbit will continue to simmer away in a 
little pot through the entire cooking process, making an increasingly rich and 
flavourful stock that irrigates little by little the pot in which the rabbit cooks, keeping 
the meat moist and setting the base for a delicious sauce. The rabbit itself was salted, 
peppered, and browned in the only pot large enough to contain it whole. Once 
browned, we turn the heat down just a bit, sauté the garlic and onions gently, and 
finally add our liquids: some (presently young) stock, a generous dose of white wine 
(by preference a drier white, which the Greeks make in abundance), some lemon juice, 
and a splash of mastic liquor and some mastic. Then stirring, collecting all the 
sediment stuck to the bottom, and mixing the mastic throughout. All we needed then 
was to maintain enough liquid to not risk burning the pot (I had the liquid go up to 
maybe 1/3 of the height of the rabbit). The rest of the spices go in: marigold leaves, 
oregano, more pepper, lemon rind (for those who will replicate the recipe, also add 


whatever else inspires you). 


We cover the pot, and let the rabbit simmer away. As the level of the liquid decreases, 
we continue to ladle in some of the ever maturing ‘good bits’ stock. When the meat is 
done, after maybe 30-40 minutes over low heat, we take the rabbit out, and reduce the 
sauce a little. The combination of the stock and the marigold petals have yielded a 
rich, opaque sauce, with a beautiful yellow-orange colour— some of the best sauce I’ve 


ever made. 
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s of the rabbit, | now stand in the fishmonger’s shop in 


Brindisi, thinking up recipes for whatever we manage to get our hands on. In 
front of me, a man who has just walked in snags a knife and a mussel off the 
counter, shucks the mussel, and slurps it down raw. He looks pleased, a 


testament to the freshness and sheer quality of the local seafood. 


A few days earlier, in Trani, we had strolled along the small fishing port in 
the towns center, and the seen the crustaceans still crawling and fish still 
jumping in the fishermen’s stands. It isn’t uncommon to be offered a taste of 
any number of creatures, raw, and on the spot: mussels, urchins, shrimp, 
langosta [cicalle], what have you. The man in front of me picks up another 
mussel, shucks it, eats it. And another. And another. The fishmonger behind 
the counter seems unfazed by this free lunch; surely he knows the man is 
about to buy. | too am sold, and we get a load of mussels. We buy fish too, a 
[loup de mer] and a few [rougets], and ask for what we want the most: 
gamberi rossi, red shrimp, an exceptional product, just as good raw as 
cooked. The man shakes his head, and to no great surprise we learn they are 
sold out. All the ones we see have already been reserved. But, the man takes 
pity and asks how much we are looking for. We tell him, and after looking 


back at his stock he decides we’re just under the limit for an exception. 


, Thanks to his generosity, we walk out of the shop laden with some of the 
best seafood (sadly not much) money can buy, and meet my mother who has 
gone to buy fresh egg tagliatelle at the local pasta shop. In keeping with the 
precedent laid down in Athens, we conceive a preparation that stays close to 
the ingredients, and is inspired by local flavours. We buy some oranges, 
artichokes, eggplant, and tomatoes and a little fruit and vegetable stand on 
the street, and at the coronership we buy black and rose pepper, along with 
oregano, and our shopping is complete! New Year’s Eve is tomorrow, but 


tonight we will cook up half of our haul: the shrimp and the mussels. 


The shrimp will be sautéed in olive oil, nourished with a bit of juice from the 
orange (we just toss in a few slices, peel and all), sprinkled with black and 
rose pepper, and eventually splashed with white wine. When cooked, we 
drain them, keeping the very precious liquid, and cut off their heads: the 
heads will be put back in the liquid, crushed and emptied into what becomes 
a delicious shrimp flavoured sauce (the head is essentially the shrimp’s « 
good bit »), which we strain once again 


fom 


‘ 


We set the tagliattele to cook, just nute since they are fresh pasta, 


leaving them not quite fully cooked/ Some of the pasta water is kept before 
they are drained, added to the shrimp Sauce, and the sauce reduced. Then, 
the pasta and shelled shrimp bodies a lded in the sauce, tossed around in 


the sauce where the pasta release mo: Each and finishes cooking, soaking 


Alongside them I have fried tomatoe in olive\oil, adding the mussel water, 


oregano, pepper, and a bit of hi wine, and when ready, some pasta water. 


When this s is thick and flavourful, we add the mussels back in to keep 
them war , as with the shrimp, toss the pasta in the sauce. And hee 
we hav o delicious seafood pasta meals, made-with much of the same 
few k redients inspired by our location but wildly different in flavour 
and our new Years h way-from-home cooking tradition 


perseveres. 
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If you learned how to cook before coming to 
university, you probably learned to cook with your family 
—of course many of the best student cooks have restaurant 
experience, but the most likely way an undergrad knows to 
cook is from learning at home. Almost every person I’ve 
met with a passion for cooking can recount a sweet 
memory of helping a relative cook a meal. Barely able to 
peer over the counter as grandma dices onions for a big 
family meal, or something along those lines. 


Learning from family cooking is the base 
for many, and there’s not many feelings as pure 
as feeding those you love, but those skills aren’t 
necessarily what one needs when in undergrad. 
After one moves away for university, living 
alone for the first time, having to feed oneself 
daily, a person needs a completely different 
style of cooking than for a family. 

Cooking for a family is about quantity, variety. 
enough protein for three to five, plenty carbs to 
accompany that, a side of that because Alé 
doesn’t eat this, a side of that because Maria 
needs some greens... or making one enormous 
thing with enough nourishment to cover all 


bases. 


Many kitchen-savvy undergrads faced with feeding themselves will default to the second option, eating 
the same thing throughout the week, as a variety of sides to cover all bases will probably go bad before 
they can finish it (or simply require more dishes than one owns or cares to clean). But fuck does that get bland, on day 
five of feijoada you probably cant look at another black bean, it doesn’t matter how good that Bolognese 


was on day one, by day six it’s been enough—but you don’t have time too cook every day... Or do you? 


I have realized something that | truly can’t think why everyone hasn't figured out, it’s a wonder that with 
more than two and a half thousand Chinese students the average McGillian isn’t on this: Buy a wok. 

The wok is perhaps, the single most perfect piece of cookware for an undergraduate, or really any person 
living alone, and if it doesn’t immediately seem clear to you why, let me convince you. First of all, it’s the 
king of generalist cookware, it can: Sear, steam, stew, sauté, shallow fry, stir fry, works great as meat 
mallet, braise, broil, boil, bake (if you get an oven-safe wok), deep fry w/o a gallon of oil youll never 
reuse, poach, pop popcorn, and more!. 
A wok will replace about 90% of your gear. From making steamed rice, frying an egg, to chicken 
schnitzel, or even Thai curry, a single investment will cover you. 

While it can do all of that, realistically what the wok serves best for, and what is most useful for an 


undergrad, is the humble stir fry. 


i) 


By becoming adept at stir fries, youll be able to cook and eat fresh, varied food, every single god-damned 


day, in less than twenty minutes. Let me give a quick run-through of the basics of a stir fry: 

e¢ You preheat the dry wok, after it’s ripping hot, you pour a thin stream of oil in a circular motion. 

¢ You (optionally) infuse the oil, typically by placing a small knob of ginger and a lightly crushed clove 
of garlic to infuse the oil, and in about 30 seconds they should be golden brown, then remove the 
infusions (although adding things like gochujang is also spectacular). 

e Now, still on super high heat, you stir fry the ingredients, stirring and scraping to keep them 
constantly moving to not burn. One ingredient at a time, in small batches, until each element is 
cooked to it’s specific right doneness, placing them all aside in a bowl when done. Adding more oil if 
the pan is too dry. Some things will only need a few seconds, others a minute or so. 

e Finally, you reintroduce everything in the wok, add the seasonings (1:1:1:1 salt, sugar, white pepper, 
+ MSG goes well on everything) and flavourful things like Lao Gan Ma, scallion greens, etc, finally 
deglazing by pouring soy sauce and/or cooking wine around the food on the edges of the wok, one 
final stir and 

e Eat! Stir fry is best eaten ASA 

This simple technique is infinitely iterable, with whatever is currently cheap and good at the supermarket. 


Beef and celery (seriously), bell pepper and chicken, leftover rice with a scrambled egg and scallion. 


The thing is, on most ranges a student will have access to, one cannot have a true round-bottom wok. 
Although, I’d argue, a flat bottom wok is still vastly superior to a large pan. The high walls (as well as being 
what allows the wok to be such a generalist) allow for simultaneous tossing and stirring, letting one cook 
ingredients on all sides. Imagine flipping a steak so often that every side becomes done at the same time. 

The wok works well with the fact that most MTL resistance coils can get blindingly bot. When eventually 


you become a wok-pro, this will allow you to whip up dinners in five minutes flat (minus prep, which you can 


do ahead of time). 


I wont lie that there will be a learning curve, you'll have to learn new techniques: the movement, heat 
management at levels you've never seen, forearm strength... Think of buying a wok as a pedagogical 
experience, which it really is. 

The wok rewards you more than any pan with many skills. Knife work particularly is so much more 
important with a wok. If you do a perfect brunoise for most western dishes, you simply change out 
unnoticeable much for slightly more unnoticeable mush. With a wok, good cutting is extremely noticeable. 
Although, | promise it’s beginner friendly, I've made good food from my first wok-ening, to my most 
recent (shrimp fried rice w/ Sichuan peppercorns, last night), and | sincerely belive it’s made me a better cook. 


I really am serious, go get a wok, so here’s some homework for those who want to master it: 

His Holiness J Kenji Lopez’s Treatise “Wok”—a definite recommend, and his POV cooking videos are 
great for those who claim to be “visual learners”. Kenji is probably the closest I'll get to idol worship (be’s 
actually all that), and this book, is simply—chef kiss. 

The YouTube channel “Chinese cooking demystified” is also spectacular. The best anglophone Chinese 
cooking channel I’ve found. The give a range of recipes from across China, often with modified versions 
for western grocery stores, and assume very little knowledge from their philistine audience, teaching the 
most obvious of techniques each and every video. 

For a great series where you can learn the art of wok-ery alongside another westerner: “Alex French Guy 
Cooking” made a whole series on making fried rice. Alex dives in to the eyeballs in wok technique, and as 
well as entertaining, is quite pedagogical. 

Anyway, seriously, go buy a wok. Now, I mean it. No not tomorrow, now, pull up amazon. 
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vsosenoror MUSTAQUES KHICHURI 


2 tbsp and 1 tsp butter 

2 cups Indian aromatic long grain rice. Mixed, washed, 
and thoroughly drained with 2 Cups Mung Dal 

3 Onions, chopped. 

1 to 2 heads of garlic, whole cloves, peeled. 

1 inch ginger, julienned. 

6 whole small green chilis. 

1 stock cube, dissolved in 1 cup of hot water. 

1 tbsp turmeric powder. 

1/2 tbsp cayenne (optional). 

1 tbsp garam masala. 

1 tbsp cumin. 

2 cloves, 6 black peppercorns, 6 green cardamom pods, 1 
cinnamon stick, 2 medium bay leaves. 


e Ina pot, heat oil on low heat. Once heated add one tbsp of the butter. Then fry whole spices for 30 
seconds 

e Fry onions for two or three minutes, then adding Dal and Rice, frying for three or four minutes. 
Subsequently, add ground spices, stirring and frying until glazed. 

¢ Deglaze with broth, adding water until contents are covered by two inches of water. Salt water to taste, 
water should be slightly saltier than you'd like the final dish to be. 

e Turn heat to high, until water boils heavily. When water and rice are roughly at the same level, stir 
contents and turn heat to low/very low. Add another tbsp of butter, stir once again, then insert garlic 
cloves and chillies into rice. 

e Cover pot with a lid, keeping on low heat for 15 minutes. Check for doneness by poking through, 
checking if rice sticks to bottom of pot, and/or tasting the rice, if rice/dal texture too firm, add 1/3 cup 
water and leave covered pot for 10 more minutes, still on low/very low. 


Before serving add remaining tsp of butter. 


Heal All Ahicdh sel a 


MAMMA RICHA’S BAKED VEG SAMOSAS 


2 pack of puff pastry. 

6-8 yellow potatoes, boiled, peeled, and mashed. 
100g frozen peas, defrosted. 

100g paneer, cut into small squares 

1 bunch coriander, washed and cut. 

2 tbsp red chili powder 

2 tbsp garam masala. 


2 tbsp chat masala. 


Mix peas, paneer, potato, powdered spices, and 
coriander. Salt to taste. 
Preheat oven to 350 F 


Cut 3” by 3” squares of the puff pastry, mentally 
dividing the square into two triangles, add mixture to 
the centre of one of the triangles, folding the other 
triangle over the mixture. press the edges together, 


making sure no filling is in between the pressed edges. 


Bake on parchment paper at 350 for 15 minutes, turn 


samosas onto other side, bake for a further 10 minutes. 


IK) 


MAMMA RICHA S PALAK PANEER 


4 bunches spinach, washed. 
200g paneer, fried. 
50ml canola oil. 
50ml tomato paste. 
50ml butter. 
3 Onions, 1 head garlic, 2 “big pieces” ginger, 1 green 
chili, blended together. 
1 tbsp turmeric, 1 tbsp dhania powder, 1 tbsp garam 
masala. 
e Boil spinach for 20 minutes, drain, then blend. 
e Heat to medium heat, add oil, once hot fry the blended aromatics until golden 
brown. Stir constantly (this will take a while). 
e Add spices, stir for a further 2-3 minutes, then add tomato paste. Let simmer 
on medium for 5 minutes. 


e Add blended spinach, then paneer, then butter. Simmer for 15 minutes. 


-Rohan Khanna’s Mother 


________ FEIJOADA, THREE WAYS = 


Feijoada is the national dish of Brazil, it’s an insanely rich stew of beans and 
pork that we eat on top of rice with sides of pork rinds, and stir-fried Kale. 
G-d only knows why when a humid 35° C Sunday rolls around, we decide 
to get together, and eat four thousand calories of “itis” inducing stew... yet 
we always do, and it’s amazing. 

This is a dish usually eaten with a lot of friends and family, as such I’ve 
written the recipe in appropriately gargantuan proportions. Cook times 
shouldn’t change scaling down. 

In the north it’s usually done with pinto beans, but as a filthy “Paulista” I 
much prefer it with black beans. 

Oh, and for those “on the bulk”, it’s a spectacular meal prep with enough 


protein and calories to turn you into Biscuit Oliva. 


FEIJOADA, RAIZ” 


1kg canned black beans, drained (or 
soaked dry beans) . 

200g of pork sausage, calabresa, Cajun 
andouille, or andouillette works well. slice 
in very thick rounds. 

250g of stewing pork meat, cheek is 
spectacular, ribs, butt, shoulder, cut in 
pieces about 5cm wide. 

250g cartilaginous pork, if possible cut 
(snout, ear, hock, tail, etc). 

100g lardons, in small pieces. 

One pork tongue, parboiled and peeled 
(optional, but recommended). 

1 large head of garlic, finely minced 
(mortar&pestle-ed is easier). 

spicy peppers, finely minced, quantity to 
taste (optional). 

8 bay leaves 

5 tsp whole cumin 

One navel orange 

1 tbsp annatto powder (or sweet 
paprika). 

pork broth (very optional). 

(meat should be whatever pork is cheap 
and can handle a long boil, just keep the 


ratio as %4 of the weight of beans) 


e Simmer on low as long as you can, 2 hours at least, ideally 4 to 6 hours. Stirring 


e First, boil the cartilaginous and stewing 
pork with half of the orange, skimming 
the scum as it rises. Boil the pork for 
about 25 minutes. If using a pork 
tongue, peel (google it) and cut into 
pieces. Discard liquid and orange half, 
set pork aside on a strainer to dry. 

e Inacold pot, place the lardons and set 
the heat to medium low. Once most of 
the fat has rendered out, turn the heat 


to medium and fry the boiled meat (and 


tongue) until bronzed. Add in the 


garlic, chili, and bay leaves. Fry until the 


garlic is beginning to bronze. By now 


your house should smell like heaven. 


e Add *% of the drained beans, and cumin, 


fry with constant stirring for 3 minutes. 
Cover contents with water or pork 


broth, about 4 to 8 cm above contents. 


Add in annatto powder (if using paprika, 


put it in later, five minutes or so before 
serving). 

e Grind in freshly ground pepper. My 
advice is to keep grinding until your 
forearm hurts, that should be the right 


amount, salt to taste. 


every so often. Make sure the contents are covered, adding water as it evaporates. 


e 35 minutes before serving, add in sausage, the other orange half, and remaining 


beans. 


¢ Before serving, taste again for salt n’ peppa, fish out orange and bay leaves. 


Serve on top of long grain white rice, with a side of sautéed kale. 


Lasts about three weeks in refrigerator, in fact is better the next day, lasts 4 months in 


freezer. 


KOSHER/ HALAL FEIJOADA. 


Despite quite the unkosher jew, and living quite a haram life, | had to 


develop a way to make sure my kosher brothers and halal cousins could try 


something like feijoada. 


tkg canned black 
beans, drained (or 
soaked dry beans) . 
200g of duck sausage, 
slice in very thick 
rounds. 

500g of duck legs. 

1 duck breast. 

1 large head of garlic, 
finely minced 
(mortar&pestle-ed is 
easier). 

spicy peppers, finely 
minced, quantity to 
taste (optional). 

8 bay leaves 

5 tsp whole cumin, 
mortar&pestle-ed. 

1/2 navel orange 

1 tbsp annatto powder 
(or sweet paprika). 
1/4 sheet of kosher 
gelatin. 

chicken broth. 
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To start, peel the skin off the legs and breast. 
Set the skin aside and separate the drum from 
thigh. 

Soak quartered gelatin sheet according to 
package instructions. 

On a cold pot, place the all the skin as flat as 
you can get it, and turn the heat to low. After 
it’s shriveled and rendered out most of its fat, 
and beginning to get crispy around the edges, 
remove the skin. 

Turn heat to medium, and once hot sear the 
duck pieces on all sides until deep brown. 
Remove breast and add in garlic, chili, and 
bay leaves 

Once garlic is turning brown, add cumin and 
all of the drained beans, fry with constant 
stirring for 3 minutes. Cover contents with 
chicken broth. If needed Top off with water to 
about 4 to 8 cm above contents, add the 
orange half and annatto powder (if using 
paprika, put it in later, five minutes or so 
before serving). 

Add gelatin and crisped skin into pot, simmer 
on low for 2 hours and 30 minutes. Adding 
water to make sure duck is submerged. 

Grind in freshly ground pepper. My advice is 
to keep grinding until your forearm hurts, that 
should be the right amount, salt to taste. 

In the last 30 minutes Toss in sausage, fish out 
orange and (optionally) bay. In the last 15 
minutes, cube the breast and toss in. 

Before serving, taste again for salt n’ peppa, 
serve on top of long grain white rice, with a 
side of sauteed kale. 


(VEGAN) FEIJOADA 


This I’ve made many many times, | developed it for vegetarians, realize now 
it’s actually vegan! Anyhow, both are finding converts in staggering 
numbers. Although | feel a Bourdain-esque radical-alterity towards people 
who deprive themselves of culinary pleasures, it’s not my place to tell 


people how to live, only to cook for them! 


e To start, in a separate container, dissolve 
the marmite in 2 cups of veggie stock, 
then add the dried mushrooms and 
kombu. 

e Ina pot, put 1 and 4 cup of water and 
turn the heat on high, once the water is 
boiling add the fresh mushrooms, and 
boil all the water away (just trust me and 
do it, changes everything). Now, throw 
in the coconut oil and onions, and fry the 
mushrooms until beginning to brown, at 
which point you'll turn the heat to 
medium and add the garlic and bay 
leaves. 

e Once the garlic is beginning to turn 
brown, toss in the cumin and drained 
beans, fry for 3 minutes, and deglaze 
with the stock-mushroom-marmite dashi, 
top up with enough water to just cover. 

e Grind in freshly ground pepper and 
annatto powder (if using paprika, put it 
in later, five minutes or so before 
serving). My advice is to keep grinding 
until your forearm hurts, that should be 
the right amount. 

e It likely will not need any salt, but salt to 
taste. 

e Simmer until the liquid turns silky, 1 to 2 
hours depending on your beans. 

e Serve on top of long grain white rice, 
with a side of sauteed kale. 

e Lasts about three weeks in refrigerator, 
in fact is better the next day, lasts 4 


months in freezer. 


750g canned black beans, drained (or 
soaked dry beans) . 

1 large head of garlic, finely minced 
(mortar&pestle-ed is easier). 

1 large onion, sliced into half moons, 
from root to tip. (like longitude lines, if 
an onion’s root is Antarctica) 

500g good fresh mushrooms. This is 
the make or break of this dish, not just 
buttons or shitakes (although some are 
good), you need a diversity of big meaty 
mushrooms to bite down on (king 
trumpet, portobellos) and shredding 
mushrooms (maitakes, oysters), and at 
times I'll throw in some Chinese “black 
fungus”. 

50g dried mushrooms, if very large, 
break into bite sized pieces. 

3” Kombu piece. 


Spicy peppers, finely minced, quantity 


to taste (optional). 


1 heaped tbsp of marmite. 


150g coconut oil. 


6 bay leaves 


5 tsp whole cumin, mortar&pestle 


2 cups veggie stock. 


1 tbsp annatto powder (o 


paprika). 


1.5kg stewing beef, preferably outside round, 


cut into cubes and seasoned with salt and 


pepper. 


Vovo EDI'S 1 cup aged cachaga, if none available any dark 


aged spirit is fine (we recommend brandy or 


cognac) 


BRAZILIAN 200g cooking cream. 


1 can palm hearts, drained and cut into rounds. 


\TROGANOFE 1/2 can pickled mushrooms, drained 


(optional). 
1 can tomato paste (150-200g). 
2 heaped tbsp corn starch 


In a pressure cooker, cover meat cubes with 
enough water, and cook for about 30 minutes, 
or boil in a normal pot for 90 minutes (making 
sure to keep cubes covered). Remove meat and 
reserve liquid, stir tomato paste into liquid. 

Dry meat, and Flambee in the spirit for 3 
minutes. Remove meat and reserve liquid, 
stirring the corn starch into the liquid. 

In a pot, heat the meat cooking liquid to a slow 
simmer, then slowly add the boozy corn starch 
mixture, stirring constantly. Add palm hearts, 
mushrooms, and cooking cream. Simmer 5 
minutes. 

Finally, add meat, and adjust salt and pepper to 
taste. 
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by Gabriel Barbosa 


Serve on a bed of white long grain rice, topped 


with shoestring potatoes or unflavored chips 


1 cup butter, softened. 
1 cup granulated sugar. 
1 egg, separated. 

'4 tsp vanilla extract. 

2 cups all-purpose flour. JAN HAGE, 
’ tsp cinnamon. 

Nutmeg, to taste | 
Cardamom, to taste 

Pinch of salt (omit if using salted butter). 
1 tbsp water 

4 cup nuts, finely chopped (pecans recommended). 


Demerara/turbinado/pearl sugar. 


e 1. Preheat oven to 350° F 

e 2. Cream butter and granulated sugar. Add vanilla extract and egg yolk and 
mix well. 

e 3.Inaseparate bowl, mix flour, spices, and salt. 

e 4. Add dry mixture to wet and mix (Now, listen closely: I’m not telling you to 
eat raw flour and egg. If you just so happen to have a little taste so you can 
adjust the spice levels as needed, that’s your own business). 

e 5. Line a 10”x15” baking pan with parchment. Using your hands and/or a 


rolling pin, press dough into an even layer. 


e 6. Whip water and egg white until very frothy, not yet forming peaks. 

e 7. Using a silicone basting brush, brush the dough with the foamy egg whites. 
If you don’t have a brush, you can spread the egg whites with a spoon or fork. 

e 8. Sprinkle the chopped nuts over the dough, followed by the coarse sugar — 
the goal is to have the sugar melt onto the nuts. You may want to give the 
toppings a gentle press into the dough so that they're securely attached. 

e 9. Bake for 20 minutes on middle rack, or until top is lightly browned. Score 


into diamond shapes while hot 
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3-5 yellow-green or 


semi-ripe plantains, 
peeled and sliced ona 
bias (slices should be 
about the same size as 
chicken). 

500 g of chicken thighs, 
cubed. 

2-4 carrots, sliced thinly. 
250g of green beans, 
chopped. 

1-2 medium onions, 
chopped. 

2 tomatoes, chopped. 

1 leek, sliced. 

3-5 garlic gloves, minced. 
any other vegetables on band, 
chopped. 

onion powder 

garlic powder 

ginger 

cayenne 


any spices you desire. 


The night before, mix salt, pepper, 


onion powder, 


ginger, 


garlic 


powder, 


cayenne and any _ other 


seasonings that may be on hand 


(remember, no two Poulet DGs will 


taste the same!) to season your 


chicken, save some of your blend 


for the sauce. 


Heat a pot to medium, then add oil. 


Cook plantains on all sides, remove 


when _ golden. 


(Note: 


Plantains 


should not spend more than 15 


minutes on_ stove). 


Then 


sauté 


chicken cubes. Place both aside. 


Drain any excess oil, make sauce by 


sautéing vegetables. 


Start 


with 


onions, then garlic, then tomatoes, 


then simmer 5 to 10 minutes. 
Add in carrots and leeks, cook for 5 


to 10 minutes more, then green 


beans and other vegetables. 


Season with the seasoning blend 


used to marinate chicken. Add water 


to the 


vegetables are cooked. 


veggies and 


stir 


until 


Return plantains and chicken to pot, 


mix gently for about 3 to5 minutes. 
Be mindful to not shred the chicken. 


Serve with rice or eat by itself. 


(izaranesreepepeadcana (escanavats 
pualslsesye Cocacieses 


The 1980s was a decade of business, wealth, and excess internationally. Cameroon was 
no exception to that. 

Poulet DG means Chicken Directeur Général (or Chicken CEO), and originates in 
1980s Cameroon, in the Bamiléké region. 

The dish was created to symbolize the upper class status young men had. Powerful 
positions such as General Manager or CEO. 

Specifically made for these prominent people, Poulet DG was designed to be quickly 
prepared in a single pan to feed businessmen between meetings. 

Due to its quick preparation, no two Poulet DGs will taste the same. And when I mean 
that no two Poulet DGs will taste the same, I mean it. As long as the dish contains the 
chicken and plantains, it’s still Poulet DG. For example, the tomatoes can be removed, 
the onions swapped for shallots. Even bell peppers can be added to the dish, or 
jalapefios to make a spicy Poulet DG. 

Actually, I asked my dad about the prevalence of Poulet DG. My dad was a teen/young 
adult in 1980s Cameroon, he said he ate Poulet DG all the time. According to my dad, 
chicken was a luxury only accessible to a privileged demographic at the time, and he 
was fortunate enough to eat it frequently. 


Regardless of what you put in it, you'll still eat like a 1980s Cameroonian businessman 


-Anesha Tchomnou 


e Heat pan, once add hot add oil, when 

oil is hot add onion, tomatoes, and 
1 tbsp vegetable oil sreen onion, sauté for 3 to 5 minutes, 
1-2 medium onions, chopped. then add garlic, and continue for 
3 cloves of garlic, minced. another 2 to 5 minutes. 


1-2 green onions, sliced. e Add % cup of water, let simmer for 5 


500g any meat, cut into 1' cubes 
2-3 tomatoes, chopped. 

1 1/2 - 2 cups peanut butter 

1 tsp paprika 

1 tsp pepper 

1/2 tsp cayenne pepper 

1 stock cube (optional) 


rice and/or plantains to serve 


e When meat is 


minutes. Afterwards, add cubed meat. 
nearing desired 
doneness, add stock cube, peanut 
butter, and enough water to just 
cover meat, stir to combine. 

Simmer until sauce reaches rich 
consistency that clings onto meat, 


then add spices. 
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HUNGARIAN BREAD BOWL 


1.5 cups of cashews, soaked. OR 
1.5 cups vegan cream cheese. 
OR 1.5 cups canned chickpeas, 
drained. 

1 lemon, juiced 

2 cups of tofu, crumbled 

1 leek, steamed 9 mins and finely 
chopped 

1 tbsp mustard 

1.5 tbsp chives, minced 

8 tbsp sweet paprika powder 

1/4 — tsp 
(optional). 


ground caraway 
1 loaf of crusty bread of your 
choice, | recommend a_ nice 


whole grain miche from a bakery. 


Blend cashews/vegan “cream” cheese/chickpeas 
with lemon juice. Add crumbled tofu, onion, 
mustard, most of the chives, paprika powder, 
and caraway. Season with salt and pepper to 
taste. Chill covered for one hour 

Preheat oven to 400 F, the cut off a thin slice 
off the top of the loaf, slice into bite sized 
pieces, Hollow out loaf with a spoon. 

Brush inside of bread bowl, and diced pieces, 
with olive oil. Sprinkle w/ salt and pepper, then 
bake for 10-15 minutes, until golden brown. 
Fill with chilled “cheese” mix, top with diced 
pieces and remaining chives. Add another 
paprika and serve 


sprinkle of sweet 


immediately. 


VEGAN) PAPRIKAS KRUMPII 


1 kg potatoes, diced quite small. 
1 large leek, sliced then chopped. 
1/2 bell pepper, diced. 

1 small red chili, minced. 

1/2 can of tomatoes 

6 tbsp sweet paprika, (not a 
typo). 

dash of hot sauce 

Veg broth. 

2 kale leaves, washed and sliced. 
Y% cup tiny red lentils, washed 
and soaked for 15 mins. 

4 shitake mushrooms, sliced. 
unsweetened soy yogurt, to serve 


Cornichons, to serve 


Heat pot, then add olive oil. Sauté pepper, 
kale, leek, and chili over medium heat for 10 
minutes. Add a tbsp of water to prevent 
burning, if needed. 

Add potatoes, tomatoes, hot sauce, lentils, and 
shitake. Just cover with vegetable broth, then 
boil until potatoes and lentils are creamy, 
topping off with broth/water if needed. 

Add paprika, season with salt and pepper to 
taste. 

Serve immediately, topped with (vegan) yogurt 
and pickles. 


Adapted from Green Evi by Dr. Stevan Harnad (at EIC’s request) 


BASIC SHAKSHUKA 


e Heat 2 tbsp oil in a 12 inch skillet 


over medium heat. Add onions and 
bell peppers, cook until onion is 
translucent, about 5 minutes 

Add garlic and cumin, cook for 1 
minute 

Add the drained peeled tomatoes and 
break down with a large spoon. 
Cover and let simmer for about 5 
minutes. 

Lower heat to medium-low, stir in 
paprika. Use a spoon to create a few 
divots in the sauce. Crack the eggs 
into the divots. Cover and cook for 
about 8 minutes, until whites are 
cooked but yolk is still runny, top 


with sumac. 


3 bell peppers, sliced. 

280z can of peeled tomatoes, 
drain half the liquid. 

1 onion, diced 

5 garlic cloves 

1 tsp cumin 

2 tsp paprika 

2 tbsp olive oil 

4-6 eggs 


sumac, to taste. 


e Let cool slightly. Off 


heat and uncovered. 


Serve immediately 


-Lucas Gompel 


CAFFEINATED CHICKEN | sit bess 


W/ YOGURT SAUCE 


e Salt raw chicken breast to 
taste, lather on rub, and Jet 
marinate 2hrs to overnight. 
Pan fry the chicken breast, 
cook bell peppers in the 
fond. 

Combine the lemon juice 
into the skyr, serve chicken 
on top of the sauce, drizzle 


with pomegranate molasses. 


-Juliette: “this got me 
through a 3hr lecture” 


1 bell pepper 

skyr yogurt 

4 lemon 

pomegranate molasses 
Chicken rub : 

1 tbsp coffee grounds 
1tbsp chili oil 

1 tbsp brown sugar 

'4, tsp of smoke paprika 
4, tsp “shawarma spice’ 


salt to taste 


2% TH (ISH) - KOREAN SWEET, SOUR & SPICY NOODLES 


Sauce: 

4 Tbsp gochujang (Korean chili 1.Shred or thinly slice your assorted 
paste) vegetables into matchsticks. To the best 
2 tsp gochutgaru (Korean chili of your ability, they should all 1-2x the 
flakes) width of your noodles. 


2. Prepare the sauce by combining the 


1.5 Tbsp soy sauce 
1.5 Tbsp minced garlic 
1.5 Tbsp sugar (or yo 


2 tsp sesame oil 


gochujang, gochugaru, soy sauce, garlic, 


Me d sesame oil in a large bowl. Stir 


nerot—. ao : 
es the sauce is uniformly combined 


Sa ithout clumps. 


egar to your sauce, starting 


choice) 


widely distributed among your 
s and vegetables, and so you want 
stronger sauce at this point. 
Mushroom: ee arrot Beda the vegetables and tofu (or 
; : protein) to the bowl with the sauce. Mix 


oroughly, until everything is equally 
coated. 

A. If youre meal-prepping or expect 
leftovers, | recommend that you do not 
mix in the noodles as well, as their 


texture will change as they sit in the 


+ 


dried se 


3-4 gre 


Sauce. 
B. If you are preparing this meal to be 
consumed entirely, mix in your noodles 
at this point. 

5. Serve noodles in a bowl, topped with 
your spicy vegetable mixture as well as 
egg, seaweed, and green onion. Enjoy! 


-Reader Submission by Zoe Martin 


12 chicken thighs, whole. 

1/2 onion, diced small. 

1 tbsp garlic oil 

garlic powder, to taste. 

onion powder, to taste. 

sweet paprika, to taste. 

chili flakes, to taste (optional). 
black pepper, to taste. 

1/2 cup olive oil. 

12 buns of your choice. 
Yogurt sauce: 

2% natural yogurt 

1 or two shallots, finely minced. 
dried mint, to taste 


e Grill chicken on medium-low, until 


ILTA’S FAMOUS CHICKEN™ 


Salt chicken to taste, mix spices, olive — 
oil, garlic, and onion. Marinate — fi 


overnight. 2 . 
Combine minced shallot, dried mint, 


and yogurt, let flavours meld overnight. 


formed. Set aside and let rest for 5 
minutes lA | 
Toast buns on chicken-y grill 

Serve chicken on buns, with yogurt 


Sauce. 


-Friend Submission by Ilia Shareghi 


eggplant, cubed. 


MEDDITERRANEAN HARVEST BOWL 


e Cook bulgur with garlic salt in a pan. 

e Roast eggplant and sweet potatoes, 
tossed in olive oil, garlic salt, and chili 
flakes. After done to your liking, finish 
with paprika 

e Roast chickpeas and pumpkin seeds 
with onion salt. 

e On a bed of bulgur, add layers of the 
roasted goods. Top with _ tahini, 

safflower, zaatar, date molasses, and 

balsamic. Finish with a healthy sprinkle 


of sumac 


-Juliette 


bulgur. | 
garlic salt, to taste 
sweet potato, cubed. 
lemon juice, to taste. 
paprika, to taste. 

chili flakes, to taste. 
sumac, to taste. 
pumpkin seeds. 

onion salt, to taste. 
date molasses, to taste. 
tahini, to taste. \ 
safflower, to taste. . 
zaatar, to taste. _ 
chickpeas. — 


balsamic 


1| Bitter, usec Cosmic Neighbour. | 1 


drinks. "In the", in Italian. | 2 D 


7 | Took the red pill Took the magic man's wife. | 3 
8 | High-___ 


9 | Cold climate herb Home of famous aad | 4 
King of kings: Mohammad Pahlavi | 5 


11 | Smokeable herb, slang 

12 | Soup leaf European name for hing (fe) | 6 W 
15 | Honey maker Chocolate Retrievers | 10 

16 | German cheese "You ain't seen nothin’ !"_| 13 


19. | "for example" 


Long allium | 14 
20 | Mold used for its enzymes 


22 | Add on to a video game er Ben? a 
24 | "Turtles All the Way Down" Slang for a marsupial | 18 
protagonist diagnosis. Community center that closes on Yom Kippur | 21 
25. | Bitter amazonian drink. California | 23 


ACROsS os 


FOOD PHOTO CONTEST 


Send us your best pics of food moments 
fora chance to be feautured in On The Table Magazine! 
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